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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


NO. II 





VOL. LXI 


NOVEMBER 1942 


FOUR POEMS 


BALLADE OF THE SECOND-BEST BED 


In the name of the almighty God, Amen, 
I, William Shakespeare, take my pen 
And do bequeath in perfect health 
To Christ my soul and to my kin my wealth 
When I am dead. 
And to Anne, good dame, 
I bequeath my name, 
A table, a chair, and the second-best bed. 


To Judith a hundred fifty pounds I give, 
The same if three more years she live, 
And the broad-edge silver bowl. To Joan 


My hose and clothes and all the suits I own, 
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Both blue and red. 
And to Anne, good dame, 
I bequeath my name, 
A table, a chair, and the second-best bed. 


To Joan also my Stratford house I will, 
For sisters shall not go with nil, 
And to her sons five pounds apiece 
To be paid within a year of my decease, 
And as I said, 
To Anne, good dame, 
I bequeath my name, 
A table, a chair, and the second-best bed. 


Ten pounds to beggars for their drink and board, 
To Mr. Thomas Cole my sword, 
To Richard Burbage, Cundell, Nash, 
Heminge and Hamlet one pound six in cash, 
And to her I wed, 
Who is Anne, good dame, 
I bequeath my name, 
A table, a chair, and the second-best bed. 


Last to my daughter, born Susanna Hall, 
My barns and stables, lands and all, 
Tenements, orchards, jewels and wares, 
And these forever for herself and heirs 
Till all are dead; 
But to Anne, good dame, 
I bequeath my name, 








KARL J. SHAPIRO 


A table, a chair, and the second-best bed. 


Envoi 


Good wife, bad fortune is to blame 
That I bequeath, when I am dead, 

To you my honor and my name, 

A table, a chair, and the second-best bed. 


THE TWINS 


Likeness has made them animal and shy. 

See how they turn their full gaze left and right, 
Seeking the other, yet not moving close; 
Nothing in their relationship is gross, 

But soft, conspicuous, like giraffes. And why 
Do they not speak except by sudden sight? 


Sisters kiss freely and unsubtle friends 
Wrestle like lovers; brothers loudly laugh: 
These in a dreamier bondage dare not touch. 
Each is the other’s soul and hears too much 
The heartbeat of the other; each apprehends 
The sad duality and the imperfect half 


The one lay sick, the other wandered free, 
But like a child to a small plot confined 
Walked a short way and dumbly reappeared. 
Is it not all-in-all of what they feared, 

The single death, the obvious destiny 
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That maims the miracle their will designed? 


For they go emptily from face to face, 

Keeping the instinctive partnership of birth 

A ponderous marriage and a sacred name; 
Theirs is the pride of shouldering each the same 
The old indignity of Esau’s race 

And Dromio’s denouement of tragic mirth. 


A CUT FLOWER 


I stand on slenderness all fresh and fair, 

I feel root-firmness in the earth far down, 

I catch in the wind and loose my scent for bees 
That sack my throat for kisses and suck love. 
What is the wind that brings thy body over? 
Wind, I am beautiful and sick. I long 

For rain that strikes and bites like cold and hurts. 
Be angry, rain, for dew is kind to me 

When I am cool from sleep and take my bath. 


Who softens the sweet earth about my feet? 
Touches my face so often and brings water? 
Where does she go, taller than any sunflower 
Over the grass like birds? Has she a root? 
These are great animals that kneel to us, 

Sent by the sun perhaps to help us grow. 

I have seen death. The colors went away, 

The petals grasped at nothing and curled tight. 
Then the whole head fell off and left the sky. 
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She tended me and held me by my stalk. 

Yesterday I was well, and then the gleam, 

The thing sharper than frost cut me in half. 

I fainted and was lifted high. I feel 

Waist-deep in rain. My face is dry and drawn. 
My beauty leaks into the glass like rain. 

When first I opened to the sun I thought 

My colors would be parched. Where are my bees? 
Must I die now? Is this a part of life? 


NOSTALGIA 


My soul stands at the window of my room, 
And J ten thousand miles away; 

My days are filled with Ocean’s sound of doom, 
Salt and cloud and the bitter spray. 

Let the wind blow, for many a man shall die. 


My selfish youth, my books with gilded edge, 
Knowledge and all gaze down the street; 

The potted plants upon the window ledge 
Gaze down with selfish lives and sweet. 

Let the wind blow, for many a man shall die. 


My night is now her day, my day her night, 
So I lie down, and so I rise; 

The sun burns close, the star is losing height, 
The clock is hunted down the skies. 

Let the wind blow, for many a man shall die. 
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Truly a pin can make the memory bleed, 
A word explode the inward mind 

And turn the skulls and flowers never freed 
Into the air, no longer blind. 

Let the wind blow, for many a man shall die. 


Laughter and grief join hands. Always the heart 
Clumps in the breast with heavy stride; 

The face grows lined and wrinkled like a chart, 
The eyes bloodshot with tears and tide. 

Let the wind blow, for many a man shall die. 


Karl J. Shapiro 








THREE POEMS 
DUOLOGUE 
The two commandments I have broken. 


The first commandment is to look—to stretch 
To the last sinew every tentacle 

That gropes and grips the world. Be ravenous; 
Pry the lids wide; rasp raw the fingertips; 

Let every sense be Attila, to scour 

And scourge the land, and bring its booty home. 


The next commandment is to understand. 
ONCE IN NORWAY 


The day was cowled, clandestine; sallow 
With drouth. There was no wind to waken 
The fjord, or the fjord path, a shallow 
Brook of leaves untimely shaken 

From birches prematurely yellow. 


The green month jaundiced, burned to sorrel; 
And I walked heavily, for no reason 

But an old grudge at life, a quarrel 

Ripening meanly in a season 

When every other seed lay sterile. 


Then it was it happened—only 
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For seven breaths: sky cracked, light poured 
Shaftwise, not niggardly or wanly, 

Straight to one farm across the fjord, 

A starveling place, cloud-high, and lonely; 


And for a little it burned clearly 

With a pure fire: one farm of all 
The pied fields that clamber sheerly 
That brawny lift of mountain wall 
Where snow lies late, and comes early. 


Rick and byre and roof were blooming 
With light, miraculously lit 

As the bush that flowered in unconsuming 
Fire while a Voice spoke out of it. 

I heard no Voice, but a farm was flaming. 


I watched it burn, and wondered whether 
I watched alone, or whether maid 

Or man stood haloed in that weather, 
Transfigured, consecrate, afraid, 

Knowing the sign, and knowing whither 


It led: some northern Joan, attended 

By auspices of torch and sword? 

Some peasant Saul? Some hickory-handed 
Jacob wrestling with his Lord? 

Some Mary with her Vision Splendid? 


I wondered then, and still I wonder. 
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TED OLSON 


Seven breaths, perhaps, no more, 

And that apocalyptic splendor 

Ceased; the sky closed like a door, 
Latched with an iron clang of thunder. 


And there was nothing: only the surly 
Disconsolate day; the stricken leaves 
Leoparding the wood too early; 

And high along the mountain eaves 
One farm—I could not mark it surely. 


MALEDICTION ON THE MIND 


Could eye divorce the quibbling brain, 
Could ear—tongue—hand—repudiate 
Tyrannous memory, be again 
Autonomous, innocent, and wild, 

Be animal again, or child, 

The world could still intoxicate, 

The sensible world would be enough— 
The apple-tasting, blackbird-lingual, 
Water-broidered, excellent earth! 

So variously made for mirth: 

The field to run, the stone to fling, 
Skin’s smooth, bark’s rough, 

The’ candy-colored tree of spring— 
Each complete, a perfect thing . . . 
If rnind were not, if eye could see 
Only the momentary tree 

And not this dismal, metaphysical 
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Thing that memory substitutes: 

Not cherry, plum, nor any other 
Joyous growth from honest roots, 

But mongrel stock, the multiple ghost 
Of forty seasons known and lost. 
While we look, the blossoms wither, 
Worms deploy, leaf after leaf 

Yields to the wind its separate grief 


The earth is wise. The earth will rake 
Leaf, blossom, core and worm together 
To one alchemic bonfire; make 

Another year, honeyed with sun, 
Wind-tousled, wild with giddy weather 
Making colts and urchins run, 

All miraculous in their eyes, 

The ignorant, the truly wise. 


Only the whimpering mind refuses 
New skin for last year’s bruises. 
Only the parsimonious brain 
Miserly mumbles in his garret, 
Auditing, re-auditing pain. 

Ted Olson 











TWO POEMS 
THE LIBERATORS 


We were the liberators, 

Lent from tomorrow, 

Today was too small for us. 

Our bleeding stars set in the eyes of spring, 
Our burning arrows 

Pierced the child in the mother, 

Pierced the seed unsown. 

There were wings in our voice, 

Full of wind and rivers, music 

Acceptable to the grass. 


Out of air and poverty 

We built our ladders 

To moons that never were, 

Enchanted galaxies, 

Fierce lovers of wheat, plowmen of anger, 
Husbands of history. 


Across maps we thundered— 

The people, 

Stepping out of doorways, 

Stirred like a field full of flowers— 
Across clouds and horizons, 
Saluted by leaves and planets; 
Minerals, ears of corn, 

Suns in our hair, 
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Pockets full of winter, lips full of summer, 
Sky on our shoulders, 
We spoke to the people. 


At the foot of the wall we lay, 

Dressed in stone, veiled in iron, 

Our severed tongues 

Cried out from the dust, 

Our heads rolled into your nights, 

Eyes still staring at colors beyond the spectrum. 
We ground our bitter bones for your bread, 
Our furious blood 

Cements your capitols, 

Out of our rich decay—your gilded banners. 


Always we died in victory, 

We ascended as we fell, 

Silence is always loud with our hearts. 

In the country of time we are taller than earthly obelisks; 
We are nourished on memory. 

Our sons, when they enter the valley, 

When the earth is sulphur and acid and gangrene, 
When they walk on rivers of fire, 

When they pluck handfuls of death, 

Mark well our tremendous footprints! 


TO AN AMERICAN FLYER 


Beyond passions and rooftops, 
Intimacies of rooms, the warm skin of houses, 
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Dressed in sun, shod with air, 
Cool and austere, without earth, 
Without flowers, without tears, 
Oh winged soldier, 

You dispense your violent justice! 


The silken prairie wove your mind, 

The virile tree. Wheat flows in your blood, 
The tides of spring, the scent of lilacs. 

Your voice the wail of sirens, 

Your breath the smoke of chimneys, 

Hammers pound in your blood, your crystal eye 
Reflects horizons, planets, jewels, 

Single cells and fragrant festivals. 


In the grey hours of meditation, 

In magical beds of cloud, 

High over the tallest weathercocks of hope, 
At the zenith of fantasy, 

Firstborn of our furious age, 

Projectile aimed at dawn, 

You are the seed, the sperm, 

The singing spark. 


Half child, half god, 

This is the season of temptation. 
Reject your cruel immortality, 

Pride in your bloody lightnings. 
These flecks, these germs below 

Are human as your hand. Be humble 
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As you prune the earth, your garden. 


Lover of bread, 

Strong male bee from stony hives— 
No stingless drone—in mind and spirit 
Store up honey of tomorrow. 

Let sunrise shower you with wisdom, 
Speak with a choral voice; 

Fierce death you carry fill your heart 
With life— 

Oh pure and dangerous angel! 


H. R. Hays 


BUDDHA, 480 B. C. 


Long since, one rose in the night and looked upon 
His infant son, and then went through a door 
Into the dark of city slums. Undone 

Forever all his princely tasks, endured 

Forever snow and rain and burning sun, 

Still wandering among the humble poor, 

Still preaching to the poor of Hindustan 
Nirvana, and the Way, the Good, the Pure. 


Prefiguring the One, the gentle One; 
A loincloth and a dark brown skin to show 
Untouchables that human good in all 
Welled up and flowed in world-wide streams. Foregone 
The truth that all are brothers, that all know 
Man for the problem, Mankind for the goal. 
Helena C 
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FOUR POEMS 
CONFESSIONAL 


Impurities that might make devils blush 

Are imperceptible to humankind: 

Not lewd abasement, not murderous rush 

But thoughts when heart is absent from the mind. 
One grants the other faults and begs for grace 
And tries to keep the main fault from the face. 


JOE AND JACK AND JENNIE 


Three came along in honeymoon time, 
But three were one too many; 

And so they chose to tune their chime 
‘lo the tossing of a penny. 


The toss was tails against a head: 
A reason as good as any 

For the tails to be faithful in a bed 
And the head to mate with many. 


But the substance of the story lies 
In a moral as deep as any: 

That some fine day in their demise 
Joe and Jack and Jennie 


Will meet and join in a place and time 
Where there may not be a penny, 
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Not a nickel, not a dime, 
And never a man too many. 


SNOW 


Though he searched the south, the east, the west, 
The north, too, for a warming breast, 

Now in the too deep night he goes 

As if he naked were to snows. 

Yet snow, touching the flesh, can warm 

As well as fire and do less harm. 


THE HEART 


Young men should know enough never to laugh 
Except when laughter is amazed or mean: 
Young men should wince at any biograph 
Admitting an emotion to the scene, 

Should twist the living subject’s neck apart 

And prove that in no throat is any heart. 


To old men objects only should be dear, 

Trinkets in space perhaps, or in the mind 

Philosophies, religions to revere, 

Or the unimportances of humankind; 

But old men cannot always live by rote: 

Sometimes they put the heart back in the throat 

Witter Bynner 








EXCELLING THE STARRY SPLENDOR 
OF THIS NIGHT 


Excelling the starry splendor of this night, 
What link and lash that bind my bones 

I think of now amazed whose hinge 

Was even in seed articulate. 


Or even on this sharp and dreadful edge 
Of death my eyes lift up and see 
Against the tug and tangent of 

Our going, the centered stars. 


Slow wheel the crackling heavens hung within 
The pinpoint of an eye, my ear 

Is sensible and whorls archaic 

Music in its round. 


Look how the architecture of this night 
Is scarp and scaffold for an inch 

Of breath and all its glory margined 
By a breadth of palm! 


Whereby what mortal crevice, coign of skull 
Shall man be less, than all, this whole 

And aggregate of god; snuff 

With a pinch of logic, proof? 


And he was fashioned in the sight of god, 
That sits in conclave with his clock 
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Denial in his loins. He shall 
This day surely plant turnips, 


Fiddle with a shoestring: tomorrow serve 
A grasp of gravel with his deeds. 

O death, denied by every shoveller 

Of dirt whose wage is love, 


Come cranking, then, to him, test tube, text, 
Within thy claw. No man that’s sneezed 
But will from all thy groans and gravings 
Pluck the paradox! 


Go tell the lips of lovers kiss a skull; 

The loin athletic, fathers dust! 

The great earth turns. The heavens move. 
Orion bends his bow. 


O mighty night and firmament of glory 
Here, on the yes of an eyelid hung! 
The broad hills break whereon you stand, 
O man, of god who gave. 
Ralph Gustafson 


ODE TO RUSSIA 


Here swings the motored bomber effortlessly 
As moon, speaking curious syllables. 

This book, all pleasant once, explodes its words: 
They float upon the air their ash farewells. 
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ALAN SWALLOW 


Remember the golden wheat, remember the field 
Where daisies stood, where sheep moved low in clover: 
In richness boys have played, and men have stood 
With shadowed eyes to watch the rain come over. 


But there the field is red with blood, with blood. 
The bodies lie in gestured attitudes. 

The bodies lie, and quietly unbud, 

Anxious they lived their living platitudes. 


What hand placed the rifle? The hand of fear 
Has touched some trigger on our history; 

And death may sit and meditate its food, 
Lecherous, loud as chanticleer. 


Who offers crumbs may guide the compelled soul. 

O timeless pity! this knowledge one might have learned: 
This is the word I should have memorized, 

Written in red, in books which, golden, burned. 


The Soviet airman eyes the fields of dead. 
Anger shall fix the sight of gun, shall pull 
The tendon in the wrist: anger see red 


Spot with vengeance no gesture will annul. 


So who will lie him down, careless in sleep? 
Anger and justice meet that brutal shock: 
Causes for valor some have learned to keep 
And not those causes, guardless, let unlock. 
Alan Swallou 
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CROKER OF BALLINAGARDE 


Ballinagarde was a house to be sure 

With windows that went from the ceiling to floor, 
And fish in the river and hens in the yard. 

And Croker was master of Ballinagarde. 


There was mares in the meadows: the grass was so good 
The cows never tired of chewing the cud; 

One mouthful sufficed all the sheep on the sward; 

They forced them to fatten at Ballinagarde. 


So close and convenient and wide were his grounds 

He could hunt with the Tipps or the Waterford hounds; 
And many’s the cup and the Horse Show award 

That shone on the sideboard in Ballinagarde. 


He bought his own whiskey but brewed his own ale 
That foamed up like beastings that thicken the pail. 
No fiddler no more than the man with his card 
Was ever sent empty from Ballinagarde 


His daughter got married at sweet twenty-two: 
To lose her was more than her father could do. 
To give her away it had gone very hard, 

You could see that, by Croker of Ballinagarde. 


The wedding was over a week and a day 
Before the last guest could be driven away; 
For everyone’s going he tried to retard: 
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“What ails ye?” said Croker of Ballinagarde. 


One day when out hunting and going like fire 

His horse was flung down—Oh, bad Scrant to the wire! 
And something in Croker was broken or marred, 

So the parson was sent for to Ballinagarde. 


The parson remarked as the grouads he drove through 
“The land’s in good heart. What a beautiful view! 
It’s but what I’m thinking ’twill go very hard 

To comfort the owner of Ballinagarde.” 


He tried to persuade him and make him resigned, 
On Heavenly mansions to fasten his mind. 
“There’s a Land that is Fairer than this,” he declared. 
“I doubt it!” said Croker of Ballinagarde. 
Oliver St. John Gogarty 


SUBURBAN LIFE AND DEATH 


They’re so damned clever, these ubiqitous dogs 
growling each from his master’s clean fence, 
slavering loyalty, nipping fleas; and such gross 
virtuosos at the job... They constantly make 
you shrink and feed the watchman’s cat 

a piece of snappy halibut instead, 


Comes time to wheel the moods outdoors, 
to the ballpark and the nifty avenue; 


each with its banner of a smile, each unmistakable. 
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But there's an urge to walk atop a fence, put 
out a saucer for the moon, nip the tassels of 
the stars. Later smash a boulevard light, 
imitate a wolf, and when the grape of night 
ferments, scorn the tea of dawn and laugh. 
So long pet, home is here, and sacrosanct. 


There’s always something wrong somehow, even with 
the deuces wild. The wife is crotchety. The cards 
up our sleeves ought to be removed before the dog barks. 


They're so damned persistent, these little deaths. 

They frolic and maraud anchorless, and make 

men with heavy chests comment: Ain’t nature 

grand. Well, it’s time to pull the chairs inside, remove 
the screens. Life’s exit like a queen was spoiled 

when time pockmarked her chins and varicosed her veins 


So damned clever these little dogs, not barking now 

at the appropriate cortege and the frocked friends 

fooling around with various flowers and tears. 

David Cornel DeJong 














FOUR POEMS 
GHOSTS 


All night it rained; who heard the forests roar 
Human with pain, and heard the wraith dogs stir, 

Felt through the walls of wood the kinsman Fear, 
Come for his family visit, knock at the door. 


All night the wind blew; a shape upon the stair 
Sighed for the lover who would come no more. 
This house, the story whispers, was no common 
thoroughfare; 
Death was the real lover waiting in the corridor. 


All night you slept, and I lay there 
Thinking of lovers who had lain before 
In this same room, at last aware 


Of the throbbing clock, and listened in despair. 


The dogs roamed all night howling far 
Away in the swamps tracking along the shore 

The fugitive who could no longer hear 
Being dead, a hundred years before. 


And you lay motionless, asleep where 
The foot of Age advanced across the floor; 
Youth dead within us, the air 
Filled with the grave and crumbling bier. 


How could I wake you, talk of Fear, 
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How could I prove him something at the door— 
Bred only in the mind! To make you hear 
The phantom dogs drifting along the shore 


Left by the desolate sea, cast up before 
Our birth. And her, forlornly waiting on the stair, 
You'd say: Poor thing, I'll go and comfort her 
And go with your light and comfort to nothing there. 


How could I tell you, aware 
That the mind is hell, its aspect sere 
As a dead leaf in the chilling air 
Of Age, when the body lags and senses stir 


More at a shadow struck across the floor 
Than at a hand upon your breast, the sudden fire 
Engendered by the eyes in their encounter, 

Or any bruiting of the old desire. 


How could I wake you, asleep where 

All night the wind and kinsman beat upon the door, 
When back and forth all night I heard 

The furious Horseman ride his floundering mare! 


THE BRIDGE 


Do not touch my hand, for you know the story 





Of the ogre panting beneath the girder, how I pushed over 


The horrible stone that perished in the water. 
The spectre shaped in that yell haunts me now, 

And the eyes, that through the lattice bid me bury 
You, forward the knife that so brightly glitters. 
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JOHN NERBER 


Long ago, in my dream where the bridge goes over 
The gorge, I knew as we went together, 

For the birds in the bushes turned from their melody 
To the comfort of silence; I heard in the river 

The foot on the rock. We turned to each other 
For the last time, and were what the dream foretold. 


It was there, that the troll’s doing 

Caught at my foot through the wintry trestles, 
Warning me of the river. It was there, 

That I went forward slowly, and it was water 
That took what I gave, over conscience flowing 

As the troll fell. Falling, I thought, forever. 


What fell was not what water took; 
The bridge leaped over what I could not bury. 

And you were lost. What fell was not what perished. 
I heard in the river: Hurry, hurry— 

Here is the knife; there, the ogre by you! 
I struck; the stone fell in the water. 


Long, long ago, when we were young, 
We walked where we should not go; by water 
Flowing through the dream that waked you 
At night with fears of falling— 
From a house on the edge of a gorge in the forest, 
We went on the innocent voyage. 


Do not touch my hand; here the bridge goes over 
The water falling on the trembling rock. 
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The birds no longer sing, they have told their story 
And stopped, to hear me tell my little story— 

Why do you stop, is it eyes through the trestle, 
Or a voice in the river saying, hurry, hurry? 


Is it a knife in my hand that springs up over 
Like a hovering bird; my story 

A dream come true above actual water? 
Is it death you fear? But we perish together, 

When the knife strikes deep at the panting ogre, 
And the stone falls down into the river. 


PREFACE FOR A FRIENDS BOOK 


Reader, sense beneath this page 
The individual lie; 

The substitute for glory, rage 

At failure: the precocity of an age 
That no intention could encourage 
Towards maturity. 


GRENDEL 


Where is the pool where Grendel sinks 
The eyes ask of each other, 

Where is the lake for the hero’s plunge 
To save us from his mother? 


In another land and far away 
The pool is dark and deep, 
No hero now alive will ever 
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That appointment keep. 


Beyond the marsh a cave in a cliff 
Beyond the bluff a lake, 

Who will take his sword down from the wall 
And his bed forsake? 


The marsh is wide and treacherous 
The sand is quick beneath, 

The mists form slowly in the night 
The hero’s wreath. 


Grendel is huge, the mark of Cain 
Upon his ugly brow, 

Who from the sleeping table will arise 
And seek him now? 


He who sleeps will never wake 
Grendel will take him, 

Who among you will come near 
To wake him? 


O who will give his lovely daughter 
For peace in our time, 

Who will pacify the monster 
And forgive his crime. 


All will give their nearest kin 
All will forgive, 
None will settle down in peace 
Though some will live. 
John Nerber 
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SERBIAN POETRY of 
Eur 
HERE is a close relationship between the fight of the guer- It si 
rillas in the Yugoslav mountains and the poetry of the South the 
Slavs. This link between poetry and the fight for freedom is 
nothing new in the history of the Yugoslav peoples. The Serbs, imy 
Croatians and Slovenes lived through a period of historical non- thir 
existence (as did other small Slavic nations) when in the last the 
decades of the 14th century the Turkish wave swept over the zeig 
Balkan peninsula to the very gates of Vienna and the mountain 
ranges of the Alps. In the Turkish conquest the Southern Slavs peo 
lost not only their independence but their national existence, trav 
becoming raya—the cattle hea: 
Out of the maltreated and poverty-stricken masses of the blar 
raya quite naturally rose the figure of the vindicator—both rebel the 
and robber. The history of all Balkan peoples is full of Robin Pril 
Hoods—the forefathers of the guerrillas of today. Innumerable infa 
folk songs praise the deeds of the aiduks who fought the for- had 
eign overlords and the native traitors. Pril 
These songs, especially the narodne sprske pesme, the epics cast 
of Serbia, played an inestimable part in the fight of the raya batt 
for national survival. Knowledge of this fact is essential for Tur 
the understanding of many a chapter of Balkan history. It was the 
through the folk songs and poems that the language of the South- not 
ern Slavs was saved when Turkish was the official tongue. It led 
was through the epics that the spirit of freedom was kept alive mot 
in the dark ages of slavery. thor 
When Vuk Stefanovich Karadjich, the great teacher of the ther 
Serbian people and the man who raised the “language of the F 
swine shepherds” to literary level, published the first collection wer 
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of the hitherto orally transmitted epic poems, the geniuses of 
European poetry, Goethe, Heine, Byron, bowed in admiration. 
It seems appropriate to quote what was written in German about 
the first translation of those songs: 

“The perusal of the songs, yea, their mere existence, must 
impress upon the unbiased reader that a nation which sings, 
thinks and acts as the Serbian, should not be allowed to bear 
the name of a subjected nation.” (Gdttingische gelehrte An- 
zeigen, 1823) 

The importance of poetry in the common life of the Serbian 
people is arrestingly illustrated in the experience of an English 
traveler, Mrs. E. Lawton Miyatovich, who, in the winter of 187% 
heard a peasant member of the National Assembly recite in 
blank verse, to a vast crowd on the market place of Kraguyevats, 
the entire debate on the new monetary bill. In the battle of 
Prilep, in November 1912—to give another example—a Serbian 
infantry division was ordered not to attack before artillery fire 
had ceased and explicit orders were given. On the summit of 
Prilep Mountain, facing the Serbian lines, stood the historic 
castle of Marko Kralyevich. Suddenly the soldiers rushed into 
battle. The artillery had to cut short its bombardment of the 
Turks—who were beaten by the sudden bayonet charge. When 
the Serbian general in command reprimanded the infantry for 
not having waited for the order, the soldiers answered: “Marko 
led us into the attack. Did you not see him coming over the 
mountain on his piebald pony, Sharats?” The peasant-soldiers 
thought they had actually seen their hero—so intensely real to 
them are the heroes celebrated in the songs they sing. 

For five centuries the ballads of the battle on Kossovo Polye 
were sung by the drivers of caravans, by guslars, the popular 
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minstrels who play the fiddle and recite poems, by shepherds, 
plowmen, women at their spinning, outlaws in the woods, teachers, 
children. 


It has been said 

The house in which the gus/é is not heard, 
That house is dead. 

It has been said, 

The man whose heart no gus/é has yet stirred, 
That man is dead. . 


wrote Petar Petrovich Nyegosh, hayduk chieftain, prince-bishop 
of Crna Gora and one of the great poets of the Southern Slavs. 

For five centuries the tales of the heroes of Kossovo conveyed 
from one generation to the other that vitality, that will to live 
and to survive, that depth of speculative intelligence, that forti- 
tude and thirst for liberty which helped to preserve the heart 
and the soul of a small Slavic nation through the dark ages of 
defeat, enslavement and misery. 

Time and again the Serbians stood up against the Janizaries 
of the Sultans as their ancient heroes had. When in 1804 
the first general uprising, prelude to the national liberation, swept 
the country and tore the Crescent banner from the towers of 
Kalimegdan fortress above the “white walled city” of Belgrade, 
Philip Vishnich, a blind guslar, came from Bosnia to Serbia and 
sang in the camps of the guerrilla fighters who had gathered 
under the command of a swineherd and Aayduwk chieftain Kara 
(“Black”) George. 

In 1915 a correspondent, describing the defeated Serbian army 
marching by, ragged and exhausted, toward Albania and exile, 
told of an old guslar sitting at the roadside in the cold night, 
playing his fiddle and reciting verses from the epic of Kossovo: 


Whoso is a Serb, from Serbian mother, 
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Who has Serbian blood and Serbian lineage, 

And comes not to battle, to Kossovo, 

May there never to his heart be granted 

Children, neither yet a maid nor man-child. 
Underneath his hands shall nothing prosper, 
Neither yellow wine, nor silver colored wheat corn 
And nothing shall he know but sadness 

Till his name and race die out and perish. 





Scenes such as these are certainly familiar once again today, about 
the chetnik campfires. In a recent Italian report of an engagement 
against “rebels” in Croatia, the leader of the band was called 
“a guslar and bandit 


F.C. Weiskopf 
REVIEWS 
THE PROTEAN RILKE 


Rainer Maria Rilke, by E. M. Butler. The Macmillan Co. 
Rainer Maria Rilke: Fifty Selected Poems, with English transla- 
tions, by C. F. MacIntyre. University of California Press. 
Poems from the Book of Hours, translated by Babette Deutsch. 
New Directions. 
Sonnets to Orpheus, translated by M. D. Herter Norton. W. W. 
Norton and Co. 
AINER MARIA RILKE seems peculiarly doomed to a pro- 
tean life after death. The mere extent of the biographical 
and critical studies of this German poet is testimony to the un- 
willingness of those who knew him or read him to accept as 
adequate the interpretations of others. Something of this dis- 
trust is characteristic of fellow workers on the same material; 
any biographer or critic feels that he must provide reinterpreta- 
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tion or revaluation. But the temptation for every man to create 
his own Rilke seems especially difficult to resist. 

Rilke himself contributed to this state of his biographical 
affairs. He recreated himself for each of an extraordinary num- 
ber of correspondents. As he alternated between moods of self- 
castigation and self-justification, he cast himself in a succession of 
rdles, inconsistent with each other. He sought to explain Rilke 
to himself by defining and redefining his relations to a God whom 
he was always creating but never quite satisfied with, to a God 
whom he hoped to find made flesh in Jacobsen, in Tolstoy, in 
Rodin. Furthermore, he refused for any length of time to clarify 
himself in terms of his attitude toward, or evaluation of, the sig 
nificant events of his time. He lived to repudiate his partial 
autobiography (Malte Laurids Brigge); and the perplexities 
and ambiguities of much of his poetry renders it a questionable 
source for the critical biographer. As if this were not bad enough, 
those who still have in their possession unreleased evidence 
withholding it, in whole or in part; and his female hagiog 





industriously pile up their sacrificial offerings at the altar of a 
Rilke whom they have made into a seer-saint. 

In preparing her life of the poet, Miss Butler has been vividly 
aware of these difficulties. She is quite properly distressed by 
the sensationalism and sentimentality of earlier attempts at pro- 
viding the meaning of the poet’s life. She is distrustful of over- 
simplifications (“Genius is a curse, etc.”), and irritated by the 
partiality and exclusiveness of books of the “My Rilke” school. 
She has the industry, the patience, and the learning to see Rilke 
steadily and whole, but unfortunately these are not enough to 
constitute a thoroughgoing critic of life and letters. Miss Butler 
admits that Rilke is “still a mystery” to her; but when the sub: 
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ject of one’s book remains a mystery, it is difficult to prevent 
the book from becoming a muddle. Her product, however, 
merits serious consideration because its scope suggests that it 
may get itself accepted as “definitive”; and because it has the 
weaknesses which expose the academic critic so frequently to the 
wrath of those outside the universities. 

In trying to avoid partial views, Miss Butler has succeeded in 
providing us with a Rilke who is unthinkable and who cannot 
be apprehended by any norm of feeling. Rilke and Miss Butler 
seem alone in the world. She cannot create an element for Rilke 
to live in, and consequently he fails to come alive. The fact of 
the matter seems to be that a man Miss Butler did not approve 
of wrote poetry which in part she likes. She makes clear enough 
her reasons for her disapproval of the man, but she seems to have 
no very important notions about the value of his poems. 

Miss Butler tells us that “the presence of a great poet is a 
miracle in any age; and that Rilke should have lived his life, had 
his thoughts and written his works in the present era is fully as 
miraculous as if the flame of the forest should suddenly bloom 
and blossom in some ear-splitting factory of deadly explosives.” 
But modern civilization is never more ably realized for us than 
in this incompetent description; and the “flame of the forest,” 
which both blooms and blossoms and ought, one would think, to 
be assayed by some law of its own peculiar being, turns out very 
soon to be a man in whom there was too little of the “heroic 
and virile,” in whom there was too little response to the “glamour 
of gallantry.” Miss Butler would have liked Rilke “normal” even 
to the point of sowing wild oats, for almost pridefully she defends 
his youth from the charge of morbidity and ethereality by point- 
ing to his affairs with “some women of easy virtue.” Unfor- 
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' . sumab 
tunately for her this was but an episode, for he was led into mar- | ° 
° . ~ ee . . ing al 
riage with Clara Westhoff, attracted by “her vitality, exuberance | | © | 

ae P ne divin 
and strength, qualities in which he was deficient.” In a phrasing bi 

. . a a thin 

which seems somewhat old-world, we later learn that it was the | «|. 
a einer! ars ae prop 
more virile virtues of the nobility” which were not conspicuous 
ee ; . still b 
in Rilke. It becomes quite apparent that Miss Butler would have 
is va “ar ee ast t 
liked Rilke “stouter-hearted,” “heroic,” with a “rudimentary sense P 


a Miya ’ : ing p 
of responsibility"—presumably a kind of German Browning who BI 


’ : by tr 
wrote like Ariel. Had she a profounder knowledge of psychol- a 
; ; aesthe 
ogy, she might have made Rilke understandable; or had she con- : 
° . . . : . . rc 
sidered him in relation to the important social, ethical, and aes- 
. . ° ° . . emers 
thetic ideas of his time, she might have made him seem an i‘. 
; . ; ler's | 
explicable human being. 
. ° . . . rT: expla 
Alternating between sections dealing with his life and those P 
. ; . , ; Whe 
dealing with his poetry, Miss Butler provides us with consider- 
: assert 
able information about both; but when we seek to find out why 
. . . . . upon 
she thinks his poetry something miraculous, we discover that Sh 
‘Ee ’ ., | She s 
it is because many of the poems are miracles. She is the kind het 
' ‘ thetic 
of reader who can say that “to enjoy the sonnets [Sonnets 
‘ are 1 Th 
Orpheus] without a qualm it is best to read them as poetry and sul 
; : gp ticul: 
to ignore as far as possible the rather intrusive doctrine.” The eR 
ee : . ins! 
poetry of the Book of Hours “only flags, and the reader with it, ; : 
X ‘ > i re) 
when the meaning of the cycle either forces itself upon the atten- : 
. : »” . e to 1S 
tion or becomes intellectually obscure.” This book, she adds, “can 
‘ 2 rae , , ence, 
be enjoyed as pure religious poetry, and is enjoyed in this way 
ae ‘ oa : . twin 
by many Christians who take the word God at its face value. ft 
. . . but as creative mythology it has little inspirational power. 
; LSet abit ‘ * and 
Miss Butler thinks Rilke’s poetry “much greater” than his prose; d 
: “ a : an 
by contrasting the two, “one becomes inarticulately aware of the fd 
~ of t 


essential difference between philosophy and vision”—and pre- 
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sumably finds it better to remain inarticulate. But later, becom- 
ing articulate about “poetical inspiration,” she agrees that it is 
“divine possession”; and finding Rilke “more of a visionary than 
a thinker,” distrusts his mood of the seer-sage, believing that his 
“prophetic utterances, however didactically framed, would surely 
still be surrounded by an element of mystery and poetry.” Poets 
past their creative prime frequently show their decline by writ- 
ing poems “in which beauty is not enough unless vouched for 
by truth.” “The real bent of his genius,” she concludes, “was 
aesthetic.” 

From these loosely handled critical phrases there seems to 
emerge a defense of “pure poetry.” But almost all of Miss But- 
ers comments on the poems are by way of exegesis, elaborate 
explanations of the meanings, clarification of the obscurities. 
When it comes to talking about the “poetry,” which she constantly 
asserts is the most important element, Miss Butler must fall back 
upon such inadequate phrases as appear in the passages quoted. 
She seldom attempts a comment of any significance on the aes- 
thetics, the poetics, the prosody, the technique of the poet. 

The kind of discussion which Miss Butler seems to think par- 
ticularly relevant to Rilke’s poems is provided with considerable 
insight by C. F. MacIntyre in the introduction to his translation 
of fifty selected poems. He is avowedly eclectic: “I want now 
to isolate my own Rilke, with a documented brief for his exist- 
ence, as a man who during a certain period of his life rode the 
twin fillies of the wing’d horse, sculpture and painting, keeping a 
firm foot on each, and singing, as he went, his beautifully formed 
and colored sonnets, or polishing and painting small concert 
and salon pieces, sonatas in miniature. When he gallops out 
of the tent into the night of the soul in the Duwineser Elegien 
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and into the foggy obfuscations of Die Sonette an Orpheus, my 
blessing but not my interest goes with him.” It is the “well- 
nigh perfect artist” of Das Buch der Bilder and of the two parts 
of the Newe Gedichte that Mr. MacIntyre seeks to make available 
by excellent technical analysis of four variously constructed poems 
(Die Gazelle, Der Panther, Der Schwan, and Die Flamingos) 
and by his translations. Mr. MacIntyre’s interest in Rilke is as 
narrow as his choice of poems for translation is eclectic. His 
admiration is infectious, but it is engendered by a poet from 
whom he has learned much of the nature of the poetic process 
and by a poet whose peculiar demands on the German language 
has challenged to the utmost the talents and resources of the 
translator. It is quite frequently an exciting experience to watch 
Mr. MacIntyre respond so adroitly and sympathetically to this 
challenge. 

By contrast the translations provided by Miss Deutsch of a 
few of the poems from Das Stundenbuch seem too easily arrived 
at. They lack some of the sharpness and incisiveness which was 
present to a certain extent even in this volume of Rilke’s youth. 
Perhaps something of what I have in mind can be made clear 
by providing the two versions of the latter part of a reasonably 
well known lyric, Werkleute sind wir. 


Dann ist ein Hallen von dem vielen Hiimmern, 
und durch die Berge geht es Stoss un Stoss. 

Erst wenn es dunkelt, lassen wir doch los: 
Und deine kommenden Konturen dimmern. 


Gott, du bist gross. 
Then hammerstrokes sound, multitudinous, 


and through the mountains echoes blast on blast. 
Only at dusk we yield you up at last: 
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and slow your shaping contours dawn on us. 
God, you are vast, 

I see no reason why a brief descriptive note might not have 
been supplied, informing the reader of the somewhat peculiar 
bibliographical nature of Das Stundenbuch. Such data as are 
provided appear on the dust wrapper. 

Superior to either of these two volumes is Mrs. Norton's trans- 
lation of the Sonnets to Orpheus. It will not satisfy those who 
want orthodox English poems opposite the German originals; 
nor will it please those who want an attempt made to reproduce 
the rhythms and rhyming of the German poet. But Rilke felt 
that in undertaking the difficult task of naming things rightly, 
the poet discovered and disclosed their true nature; and nowhere 
does he seek a name to disclose more elusive qualities than in 
these sonnets. Mrs. Norton has sensitively and scrupulously sought 
for the English word which will convince us of the extraordinary 
resourcefulness of Rilke and leave us amazed at the sudden and 
precise revelation. To perform this service, she has foregone 
the almost futile attempt to approximate his rhythms; she has 
abandoned rhyme; and she has not interposed between Rilke 
and the reader an English metrical pattern with associations 
peculiar to itself and foreign to the German poet. She pre- 
serves the imagery, the hyperbole, the paradox, the subtle transi- 
tions of Rilke’s poetry in English forms which are vic!ent, shock- 
ing, pregnant; and, if one will only be guided in part by first 
reading the German text, he will find a curiously striking move- 
ment in the English lines, not Rilke’s and yet not un-Germanic, 
unpoetic. 


Where the English version seems more intellectualized than 
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the German, the cause should most often be attributed not to Mrs. viror 
Norton’s ineptitude but to the nature of her medium. The Ger- that 
man general noun is never so abstract as its English latinized W 
equivalent. And if the English version seems obscure, the German Wit) 
version, as Rilke himself said, confronts the reader with “some whic 
lack of consideration.” The sonnets depend on certain assump- pose: 
tions which Rilke never makes explicit, on certain personal atti- was 
tudes toward love and death. They are not doctrinaire, nor nois 
would the assumptions admit of schematization. If read as a unity 
sequence, they contain little positivism, and frequent searching, plea: 
questioning. But difficulties beset the reader in Rilke’s attempts trari 
to resolve the dilemmas arising from transiency and from death, orde 
and in his strident, often cryptic commands—“Will Transforma- com 
tion,” “Be ever dead in Eurydice,” etc. As Mrs. Norton points not 
out, there is really no need for a commentary; and her notes— of re 
frequently Rilke’s—are quite adequate for those who will give the | 
the sonnets more than a single reading. Both the German and with 
the English are more comprehensible when read aloud. the 
Mrs. Norton not only does a service for Rilke. She provides Stev 
profitable instruction for those courageous enough to attempt it is 
the difficult craft of translation. idea 
William M. Sale, Jr. wou 

subj 

THE HUMANISM OF WALLACE STEVENS amo 

and 

Parts of a World, by Wallace Stevens. Knopf. reali 
Mr. Wallace Stevens is one of the few living poets who have cele’ 
constructed, each of them, a complete world for his imagination forg 
to inhabit. Minor men, half-poets, write out of more or less and 
temporary adjustments between their personalities and their en- ours 
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vironments. Stevens writes from a unique, whole vision of life, 
that is revealed in Parts of a World. 

We left him, as the fabulists say, in Owl’s Clover and The Man 
With the Blue Guitar, working his way out of the dilemma 
which the coexistence of things imagined and things-as-they-are 
posed to him. This new book shows how he finally did so. It 
was by means of what he calls, in the metaphysical lyric, Con- 
noisseur of Chaos, “a law of inherent opposites, / Of essential 
unity.” “Law” is a metaphor for “feeling,” a feeling of supreme 
pleasure in the recognition of the interrelationships of such con- 
traries as the actual and the imagined,:the real and the ideal, 
order and disorder, man and woman, life and death. Total reality 
comprises both opposites in each pair; it is not complete, hence 
not real, without them both. So the imagined is as truly part 
of reality as the actual. Such poems as On an Old Horn, in which 
the order of spirit prevails over the order of matter, and Poem 
with Rhythms, where the image tends to become more valid than 
the thing to which it corresponds, seem merely to perpetuate 
Stevens’ old principle, “Imagination is the will of things”; and 
it isn’t unfair to say of his world that, as with so many other 
idealisms, empathy is the cement that holds it together. It 
would be unfair, however, and incorrect, to consider it a wholly 
subjective construction: Dry Loaf and Cwisine Bourgeoise are 
among the most terribly realistic poems written in our times, 
and the book contains others devoted to the reality-pole of the 
reality-imagination dichotomy. But the most eloquent pages 
celebrate momentary resolutions of conflict. For Stevens never 
forgets that the world of incessant war, chronic economic crisis 
and social and cultural disintegration which we have made for 
ourselves is a chaos, in which only instants of tranquillity or 
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exaltation are possible. Such moments are “the weddings of the rach 
soul” in which one realizes the “essential unity” of the “inherent whe 
opposites.” thin 

Traditionally, absolute idealists try to escape the confusion com 
of the actual. But Stevens, though an idealist, is no absolutist: indi 
On the Road Home is a parable of his discovery that “There is “the 
no such thing as the truth. . . . There are many truths, / But defi 


they are not parts of a truth.” Thus, he is able to accept the 
chaos and be a connoisseur of its nuances of change and moments 
of equilibrium. In Landscape with Boat, he adds to his thesis 
of the relativity of truth the corollary, Is t 


that if nothing self 
Was divine then all things were, the world itself, 
And that if nothing was the truth, then all 
Things were the truth, the world itself was the truth. 


That is the basis in reason of his latest position with regard to 


the problem of belief: as he puts it in Asides on the Oboe, “final ~~ 

belief / Must be in a fiction.” One possible fiction of faith is he 

“the idea of God.” But Stevens really finished with theology in 

Owl’s Clover, and his recent prolific activity may be best under- 

stood as an effort to elaborate the distinctive kind of humanism 

symbolized and incarnate in “the hero,” . 
€2 


The central man, the human globe, responsive 
As a mirror with a voice, the man of glass, Ste 
Who in a million diamonds sums us up. pas: 


When this figure, or its prototype, first appeared in A Duck 
for Dinner as a “super-animal” to “dictate our fates” on the prin- 
ciple, “As the man the state, not as the state the man,” he bore 
some suspicion of resemblance to a sort of fwehrer. Things in 
the present collection like Life on a Battleship don’t quite clear 
him of it. But the definitive characterization appears in Mont- I 
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} 


rachet-le-Jardin and Examination of the Hero in a Time of War, 


where the hero personifies those capacities for noble living and 
thinking in which the average man transcends himself. “The 
common man is the common hero,” but not in the sense of an 
individual raised to eminence by circumstance, nor in that of 
“the classic hero / And the bourgeois.” “There is a feeling as 
definition.” 
Instead of allegory, 

We have and are the man, capable 

Of his brave quickenings, the human 

Accelerations that seem inhuman. 
Is that pure subjectivism? Or how does the hero manifest him- 
self? The statement, 

he studies the paper 

On the wall, the lemons on the table. 

This is his day. 
does not mean that all the hero’s acts are trivial, but rather that 
he is heroic in even his most trivial doings, since even them 
he performs heroically. 

He is the heroic 

Actor and act but not divided. 

It is a part of his conception, 

That he be not conceived, being real. 
Real?—this idealization of the ordinary person, our common self? 
Stevens answers that challenge with another. When summer 
passes, 

True autumn stands then in the doorway. 

But was the summer false? The hero? 

How did we come to think that autumn 


Was the veritable season, that familiar 
Man was the veritable man? 


In terms as close as may be to a literal description of an 
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experienced feeling, Stevens writes: 


To meditate the highest man, not 
The highest supposed in him and over, he 
Creates, in the blissfuller perceptions, 
What unisons create in music. 


Thus, the hero symbolizes a conviction that life must be nobly E 
lived to be worth living. That feeling pervades the finest poems on 
of reflection and the most intense lyrics in Parts of a World. It 42 
gives its tone to Stevens’ humanism, a humanism with an aesthetic ae 
instead of a moralistic basis, more yea-saying and better-humored abi 
than the humanism of Babbitt and More that went flat, a phi- of 
losophy whose author can say, “What more is there to love than om 
I have loved?”, an attitude insistently contemporary that yet - 
makes place among contemporary tensions for a conception of Pe, 
noble living and noble imagining. . me 
Only the main topographic outlines of Stevens’ world are 
indicated in these few paragraphs. Space that might have been ~ 
given to critical reservations has been added to that for exposi- a 
tion. Discussion of the potency of rhetorical means and effect tes 
in the verse has been omitted. This last, the most signal lack, the 
is the most easily remedied. Often in the past fifteen years ied 
Wallace Stevens has been called the foremost living master of ‘ai 
his art in America. The reader of this, his most deeply imagined 
work, may judge for himself the sense and the measure in which 
that is true. 
Hi Simons 
A NEW POET _ 
The Mind’s Geography, by George Zabriskie. Knopf. 
You cannot dispute a poet’s philosophy, for his urge to say 
what he feels and believes is his reason for being a poet, but If 
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after reading George Zabriskie’s book I wondered if the viewpoint 
he expressed in it would last through his development as a poet. 

His poems are vivid pictures. When he writes of-a city street 
you can look at it as though you were sitting on your own front 
porch smelling the burning autumn leaves. He puts before 
you a sharp remembrance of boyhood myths, or the intense 
movement of railroad trains and the significance of tracks and 
railroad yards. He has an acute sense of observation and the 
ability to handle words, but with all his talent and strength, most 
of his poems end saying, “this means nothing.” How can he 
constantly reiterate a fruitlessness of time when his own poems 
are a fruit of feeling and effort—the fruit of his living time? 
Perhaps he is too modest, or perhaps he wavers in the face of 
today’s predominant disasters. 

Zabriskie writes very well what he sees, but poets do not just 
see, they see imto a scene, a person, an idea, a feeling. Except 
for the title poem, Te Mind’s Geography, he does not go beyond 
the picture he paints. This poem, however, shows that he has 
the vigor and the imagination to climb through his thoughts 
and that he realizes there is something outside the nothingness 
rut he is apt to sink into. It begins: 

Sometimes the broken and forgotten dreams 
Rise from the mind’s sea chamber to destroy 
Such light we had or hoped to have and leaving 
The acrid memory of burning leaves in evening 
and goes on to: 
The intense reeling of sky to the hilled horizon 
Carried utter blueness beyond the finite earth 
Then in a moment's terrible swiftness we knew 
Forever the feeling of an infinite landscape 
And an infinite sky impinging on our dreams. 


If the period in which Zabriskie wrote this book was imbued 
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with tragedy, it will be interesting to see his next volume, for 
he may find that although despair is common to everyone, it 
is not constant. Whatever he writes, it will be worth looking 
for, because he truly has the essence of a poet. 

Ruth Stephan 


BRAVE HEAD IN THE DIRT 


The Sword on the Table, by Winfield Townley Scott. New 

Directions. 

A hundred years ago a Rhode Island lawyer named Thomas 
Dorr, having been elected governor as a popular protest against 
a legislature somewhat belatedly operating under the terms of 
the old royal charter, stormed the state arsenal. “History,” says 
Donagh MacDonagh’s passage, “is dates, a flung sword on a table 

. a brave head in the dirt.” But the people, ready enough to 
vote, were unwilling on that night in May to fight, and drifted 
away into the dark and the fog. Dort’s powder was damp in 
more ways than one. He was arrested by Governor King’s men, 
tried, and sentenced to life imprisonment. He served a year, 
was released in broken health, and died in 1854 at the age of 49. 
The extension of the franchise to non-property-owners was the 
issue Dorr carried into pathetic battle; a few years later it was 
granted. The brave head won, but not by the sword. 

This episode, little-known to the majority, is a lesson urged by 
other poets today, for instance MacLeish in America Was Prom- 
ises. Mr. Scott presents facts enough to press the lesson that 
men must fight for what they want when they want it with every 
thing they have. The Thomas Dorrs are not enough (though 
Scott does not say this); they are not even enough, as the nation’ 
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Brave Head in the Dut 


temper hardens, as example to follow. “The right man, the 
wrong time”; but wasn’t it the other way round? 

To make dramatic narrative of this footnote to history, the 
author sets five scenes. Part I is a medley of voices at the trial 
in May, 1844: the court, many witnesses, the state, the defense. 
Part II is a monologue by Dorr’s uncertain friend Walter Burges 
on the night in 1842 before the assault on the arsenal, and fore- 


shadows failure—like Dorr and Hamlet, he thinks too much. 





There may be times that have a need of swords 
And call them up like thunder and the flash, 
But they come rarer than men think they come. 
We haven't the real temper for this storm. 


Part III is inside the arsenal where Governor King (and Dorr’s 
brother) wait the attack they fear a little and scorn more. Part 
IV tells of Dorr’s touching off the cannon that fail to fire, shout- 
ing for the troops that fail to come, seeing the few there slip away 
into the fog 





because there is danger! Dorr speaks in Part V. 
The most moving part of the whole, it is his speech to the court 
on the last day of his trial, brave, confident of rightness, too fair 
to win favor. 


Too few rallied to sustain their rights as men will fail to do. 
This country has no plan to light the few and damn the lot. 


Mr. Scott’s is an absorbing short story of a self-appointed leader 
of a right-minded minority, impractical, outweighed, too scrup- 
ulous, and not too high of hope, and clumsy with guns. It would 
make a good play; sad and noble. 

Many gestures like Dorr’s are necessary in a democracy, but 
it would be a more useful tale of bravery if it had succeeded. 
To tell now of gallant failures is less moving than a good deal 
of the daily news, which is also history; therefore one is a little 
impatient. And not with the story, but that Mr. Scott has made 
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somewhat too narrow a frame for it. It is not he who tells us of Bi 
that Dorr was freed in a year and lived to see his battle won; dissif 
his implications are rather of gallant men and noble hopes come justif 
to nothing, and that falling rhythm of the idea is perhaps its Bu 
failure. Dorr’s story could have been told more realistically, tight! 
with a closer, more humorous eye on incidents both earlier and imag 
later in Dorr’s life; Scott has a warm heart and a sure eye for idea. 
close-ups. their 

In the closing section he begins to tighten image and rhythm; have 
earlier it is too nearly prose, the line-lengths arbitrarily cut. the W 
pulse dim. The dominating imagery is fog, damp, and dark Nou 


in the three arsenal scenes, and calls attention to a lack of imagery 
in other parts; yet the Burges and Dorr monologues are the best 
parts of the poem for feeling. One is grateful for this revival 
of the Dorr story; the facts and quality of Dorr’s gesture stick 
in the mind, if they do not exactly fire the heart. 

John Holme 


SATIRES AND LYRICS 


Paper Faces, by Nelson Del Bittner. Press of James A. Decker. 
Open Letter, by Katherine M. Forkin. George Banta Publishing Co 
To have two or three good poems in a book of poetry requires | 
a good deal more than the law of chance. Both Mr. Bittner and 
Miss Forkin have done this, if no more. It 
The two dozen poems in Paper Faces are marked by irony and 





; harc 
cynicism expressed through rough and heavily accented rhythms | ing 
Often this becomes mere floundering spite which, in otherwise | hie 
good poems, gives the effect of a random display of fireworks give 


without the necessary cause for celebration. For this reason most 
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of Bittner’s poems, although opening with excellent ideas, become 
dissipated into mere words whose crude rhythms are no longer 
justified. 

But his best poems go straight to the point. They are more 
tightly fashioned—the metric pattern is less desultory and the 
images are sharper and more necessary to the intensity of the 
idea. Had Bittner taken the same care with his other poems, 
their poetic ideas, which as a whole are equally compelling, would 
have emerged with the same strength. 

What he can do best is shown in You May Be Talking to One 
Now and in the following, Open All Night: 

Timed for arrival with the evening mail, 
Arriving with the first at the café, 


Among the flanking lights of red and green, 
The elderly, unwanted women stay 


Fixed in their microscopic spheres, where love 
Is the expressive poodle whose sore eyes 

Stare at the wanton lovelies at the bar 

And make a privy out of paradise. 


In this infirmary, from dusk till dawn, 
Negroes and such practitioners perform, 
Upon the dead anatomy of love, 
A dark avenging autopsy of song. 


Their expert fingers probe the final wound 

And visibly explore the moral shell 

Whose brittle and transparent walls reveal 

The struck heart, where it broke, and breaking, fell. 


It is obvious that Bittner sees little lovely in mankind, but, 
hard as this is to swallow, when it is good it has a sort of aveng- 
ing strength. Only this, however, for even the best seems to 
come forth as a pose. And this is because Bittner has nowhere 
given adequate justification, poetic or otherwise, for his quarrel. 
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It is a one-sided argument with Bittner doing all the fighting 
while his adversary has given up long ago. This arrangement is 
satisfactory when dealing with trivial enmities or prejudices, but 
rings hollow in 


Come doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Count off the buttons on your Sunday vest 
And take your place. 

The God is in his house, his engineers 
Have relayed his message while you slept. 
Already the complete, exclusive text 

Drips from the morning paper in the street. 


In the same way We Are a Strange People and Day of Wrath 
almost convince, but at length the underlying bickering attitude 
reduces these too to near trivialities. 

The attitude behind Open Letter belongs to another country. 
What struggle there is lies not in the baseness of man but in the 
conflicting and complementary beauties of nature and love. Yet 
such a struggle also is not enough. Autumn often gives way to 
winter but unless there is unusual vividness of imagery or some 
striking analogy to other conflicts the subject is apt to be less 
than compelling. Miss Forkin does not escape this peril, for she 
seems not to realize that not everybody shares her loves and 
fears or that, if everybody did, her statement must in some way 
add to these feelings. 

Fortunately this lack of invention finds exception in four 
poems: April Night, Open Letter, Preference, and The Artifice 
of Silence and the last is by far the best. Restraint and directness 
are qualities which both Miss Forkin and Mr. Bittner could use 
in greater quantity: Miss Forkin’s concepts are too delicate to 
carry much adornment while Mr. Bittner’s are too rudely emo- 
tional to withstand intellectual meandering 


Marian Castleman 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


HIS November POETRY has the pleasure of announcing five 
prize awards. We list them with grateful acknowledgment 
to the donors. 


The Levinson Prize, founded in 1914 and awarded for twenty-six 
years through the generosity of the late Salmon O. Levinson, 
internationally distinguished lawyer and publicist; given again 
this year by his family, in memory of Helen Haire Levinson and 
Salmon O. Levinson. 

The Guarantors Prize, awarded for the twentv-ninth time; pre- 
sented this year by the Arts Club of Chicago. 

The Oscar Blumenthal Prize for Poetry, founded in 1936 by 
Mr. Charles M. Leviton of Chicago, and to be given annually 
as a memorial to a great student and admirer of modern verse 
by his close friend. 

The Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded for the eighth time, 
and to be continued annually by three friends of the magazine 
in memory of a lover of poetry. 

The Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize, awarded for the sixth time 
through the generosity of Marion Strobel (Mrs. James Herbert 
Mitchell) of Chicago; to be continued annually. 


The editors and advisory committee of POETRY constitute the 
jury of awards. Poems by members of the jury are not consid- 
ered for prizes. It has also been against our policy to repeat the 
awarding of individual prizes. Under this rule the following 
poets of our thirtieth year are hors concours: Robert Penn War- 
ten, for the Levinson Prize; Winfield Townley Scott and Stephen 
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Spender, for the Guarantors Prize; Muriel Rukeyser for the of W 
Blumenthal Prize; John Malcolm Brinnin and Karl Shapiro, for and i 
the Davis Prize; Malcolm Cowley and H. H. Lewis, for the liters 
Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize. 


We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems Th 
printed during the past year in Volumes LIX and LX of PoETRy (191 
(October 1941 through September 1942), with reference also to AJA 





’ 2 ’ VINC 
each poet’s general achievement or promise. BOR 
LEO! 
THE LEVINSON PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, for a poem (19; 
or group of poems by an American citizen published in POETRY it~ 
° . ° e . ie > 
during its thirtieth year, is awarded to | (19 
MAA 
PAL 
KARL J. SHAPIRO 
of Baltimore, Maryland, now with the American Armed Forces T 
in Australia, for Three Poems, printed in the November 1941 doll 
issue, and Five Poems, printed in the May 1942 issue. dur 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows: | 
CARL SANDBURG (1914); VACHEL LINDSAY (1915); EDGAR LEE MAS- of 
TERS (1916); CLOYD HEAD (1917); J. C. UNDERWOOD (1918); H. I 
DAVIS (1919); WALLACE STEVENS (1920); LEW SARETT (1921); ROB- Oct 
ERT FROST (1922); EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON (1923); AMY LOW- 192 
ELL (1924); RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING (1925); MARK TURBYFILL ‘ 
(1926); MAURICE LESEMANN (1927); ELINOR WYLIE (1928); MAR 
JORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT (1929); HART CRANE (1930); EDNA ST. VIN- 7 
CENT MILLAY (1931); MARIANNE MOORE (1933); HORACE GREGORY | " 
(1934); MARY BARNARD (1935); ROBERT PENN WARREN (1936); TH 
LOUISE BOGAN (1937); H. D. (1938); E. E. CUMMINGS (1939); ROB (1¢ 
INSON JEFFERS (1940); ARCHIBALD MACLEISH (1941). 
THE GUARANTORS PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, for a poem P 
; : ‘ en or 
or group of poems published in PoETRy during its thirtieth Po 
( 


year, is awarded to 
ST.-J. PERSE 
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of Washington, D. C., for Exdl, printed in the March 1942 issue, 
and in recognition of the high merit of his contribution to modern 
literature. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 

VACHEL LINDSAY 1913); CONSTANCE SKINNER (1914); H. D. 
(1915); JOHN GOULD FLETCHER (1916); ROBERT FROST (1917); 
AJAN SYRIAN (1918); MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT (1919); EDNA ST. 
VINCENT MILLAY (1920); FORD MADOX FORD (1921); ALFRED KREYM- 
BORG (1922); LOLA RIDGE (1923); AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL (1924); 
LEONORA SPEYER (1925); AGNES LEE (1926); MALCOLM COWLEY 
(1927); MARION STROBEL (1928); H. BONER (1929); ABBIE HUSTON 
EVANS (1930); WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (1931); ELDER OLSON 
(1933); HILDEGARDE FLANNER (1934); WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 
(1935); MARYA ZATURENSKA (1936); W. H. AUDEN (1937); WILLARD 
MAAS (1938); STEPHEN SPENDER (1939); KENNETH FEARING (1940); 
PAUL ENGLE (1941). 


THE OSCAR BLUMENTHAL PRIZE FOR POETRY, of one hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems published in POETRY 
during its thirtieth year, is awarded to 

E. L. Mayo 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Four Poems, printed in the 


October 1941 issue, and Six Poems, printed in the September 
1942 issue. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows 

MARION STROBEL (1936); THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL (1937); DYLAN 
THOMAS (1938); MAXWELL BODENHEIM (1939); MURIEL RUKEYSER 
(1940); STANLEY J. KUNITZ (1941). 


THE JEANNETTE SEWELL DAVIS PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, 
for a poem or group of poems by a young poet published in 
POETRY during its thirtieth year, is awarded to 


KATINKA LOESER 
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of Chicago, Illinois, for Four Poems, printed in the Apri! 1942 dom 
issue. editc 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 
JESSE STUART (1934); DAVID SCHUBERT (1936); WILLIAM PILLIN 
(1937); D. S. SAVAGE (1938); JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN (1939); ROB- 
ERT FRIEND (1940); KARL J. SHAPIRO (1941). P® 
Pe 
short 
THE HARRIET MONROE LyRIC PRIZE, of one hundred dollars, depa 
for a lyric poem or group of lyric poems published in PoETRY “R 
during its thirtieth year, is awarded to ao 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS re 
ont 
of Evanston, Illinois, for Five Poems, printed in the January 1942 Th 
issue, and Five Poems, printed in the July 1942 issue. ech 
CC 
are O 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows: a Ge 
ROGER ROUGHTON (1937); H. H. LEWIS (1938); MALCOLM COWLEY since 
(1939); LOUIS MACNEICE (1940); FREDERIC PROKOSCH (1941). No 
hens: 
. . they 
The above lists of previous awards should not be regarded as ‘meni 
a complete record of the prizes given by POETRY. Many other (| _ tions 
° . t 
awards, ranging from $100 to $500, have been made during the a 
history of the magazine. The reader is referred to our November sure 
° . . serg 
1936 issue for a nearly complete list of poets honored by earlier i 
prizes. | or th 
| agair 
er eluci 
We again strongly recommend, to individual patrons and to nich 
. : + bee oe the ¢€ 
clubs alike, the endowment of poetry prizes and scholarships sim- | nevi 
ilar to those given annually, in the larger American communities | conc 
and abroad, to painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians. In a. 
° ° n 
order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts or bequests, shov 
it is our privilege to suggest two plans which offer as much free- are | 
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dom as possible from local and conservative prejudice. The 
editors will be glad to correspond with anyone interested. 


NEWS NOTES 


RIVATE George Dillon, one of the hardest working and heartiest 

participants in the United States Army, was heard from as follows, 
shortly after the appearance of the September issue, in which his 
departure was announced: 

“Reading the note in this month’s issue I felt as proud as if I'd 
received the Medal of Honor. This note is a masterpiece in kind, and 
though it seems purely spontaneous I know it must have been a job to 
compose and I’m very grateful. Of course it is far too generous, but I 
don’t mind that!” 

The note was neither a —— nor hard to compose. Nor were 
the valedictory sentiments far too generous, but notoriously moderate— 
according to those exigencies of space which he well knows. While we 
are on the subject of our former editor, gaining in ane and wisdom in 
a Georgia training school, we might as well pass on a little more news, 
since so many of our readers have asked about him. 

No man in our acquaintance entered the service with greater appre- 
hension, possessed as he was with a mortal fear that, discovering his past, 
they would make him editor of something. And the camp to which he 
was despatched, sure enough, had more than its share of training publica- 
tions; so that his very first letter emphasized again certain strict instruc- 
tions he had, upon his departure, enjoined us to follow when correspond- 
ing with him—the need to mail letters only on plain stationery, to make 
sure that others did likewise, etc. There was always the fear that a 
sergeant’s eye, gliding across the morning’s mail, might accidentally fall 
upon some indication that here was just the man for that proofreading, 
or the publicity assistant they were looking for, and he be planted once 
again behind a desk. Lest this seem facetiously reported, we hasten to 
elucidate. His wish to avoid being shunted into some such noncombatant 
niche was prompted not especially by that nervous fatigue with which 
the editorial drudge, expending his mind in a thousand fine directions, is 
inevitably visited, but primarily in a deep-seated wish to serve fully and 
concretely in a cause he feels to be profoundly important and desperately 
urgent. 

In his first letter he told how struck he was with the general efficiency 
shown in the Army, especially the intelligence with which inducted men 
are classified. Well, we can report that every measure devised to safe- 
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guard his anonymity has been a hundred per cent successful, that his = 
knack for sustaining secret communication is impressive, and that they = 
appear to have put Private Dillon where he belongs all right—in the 
Signal Corps. tra 

Jeanne McGahey, who has contributed to POETRY and was included in reg 
the New Directions Five Young American Poets published in 1941, has pu 
been awarded the 1942-1943 Albert M. Bender Grant-in-Aid for Litera- | 
ture, which carries a stipend of seven hundred and fifty dollars. The Shi 
awards are provided by the Albert M. Bender Memorial Trust, a fund | 
built from donations by friends of Mr. Bender in recognition of the pu 
active support he gave during his lifetime to literature in the west. The in 
grants, which are open to all writers living in central California and are wh 
administered by the San Francisco Art Association, 800 Chestnut Street, Fii 


will continue annually as long as income from the trust fund permits. 
The address of Harold Vinal, editor of Voices and Secretary of The | 








lV 

Poetry iad of America, has been changed to 157 East 72nd St., New far 
York City po 
Th 

NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS es 

s 

KARL J. SHAPIRO sent the poems appearing in this issue from Australia, of 
where he is serving with the American troops. He was awarded our an 
Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize last year, and this year our Levinson digg be 
(see page 460). His first book of poems, Person, Place and Thing, 
being brought out this month by Reynal and Hitchcock. 

TED OLSON, author of two books of verse, the most recent of which is | in 
Hawk's Way, writes: “I'm just back from London, after nine months | th 
with the Co-ordinator of Information (now the Office of War Informa- pu 
tion). I expect to be working in the New York office of the OWI for a S| 
few months before going back to the London outpost. One of the most W 
pleasant discoveries I made in London was that you can find POETRY— CC 
quite recent issues too—on sale at the bookstal!l in Waterloo Station.” Cl 

JOHN NERBER was born in Michigan and graduated last year from px 
Kenyon College. He is at present working in a defense plant in Hart- co 
ford, Connecticut. He was published here tor the first time in December, fr 
1938. . 


ALAN SWALLOW was born in Powell, Wyoming, in 1915. He received 
his A.B. degree in 1936 from the University of Wyoming. He is 
married and teaches English at the Western State College in Gunnison, 
Colorado. His first book of poems, The Remembered Land, will be |! P 
published this year by Decker. 

WITTER BYNNER, the well-known American poet, is at present living 
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Notes on Contributors 


in Chapala, Jalisco, Mexico. His most recent book of poems is Against 
the Cold. 

H. R. HAYS, of New York City, has appeared often as poet, critic and 
translator. He is the author of a play, The Ballad of David Crockett, 
and is at present editing an anthology of Latin-American poetry to be 
published this winter by the Yale University Press. 

HELENA CARUS is a Chicagoan who has appeared before in POETRY. 
She is the author of a novel entitled Artemis Fare Thee Well. 

RALPH GUSTAFSON, a Canadian writer now living in New York City, has 
published several volumes of verse, the most recent being Epithalamium 
in Time of War. He recently edited an Anthology of Canadian Poetry, 
which was brought out by Penguin Books. His new book of poems, 
Flight into Darkness, is announced for this fall. 

OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY, the noted Irish writer and wit, has been 
living in the United States in recent years. He is the author of the 
famous As I Was Walking Down Sackville Street, and a book of his 
poems, E/bow Room, was recently published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
This is his second appearance in POETRY. 

DAVID CORNEL DE JONG, at present living in West Barrington, Rhode 
Island, has contributed widely to POETRY and other periodicals. Several 
of his short stories, which number over eighty, have been anthologized, 
and he has written five novels, the latest of which, Benefit Street, has just 
been published by Harpers. 

All of our prose contributors have appeared previously: 

F. C. WEISKOPF, one of the best-known of the Czech writers now living 
in America, was formerly editor of two German-language newspapers in 
the Sudeten territory. He is the author of the novel, Dawn Breaks, 
published last spring, and his new novel, Irene, Farewell, is on the Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce list for this fall. He lives in New York City. 
WILLIAM M. SALE, JR. is Assistant Professor of English at Cornell. He 
contributes criticism to POETRY, the Yale Review, etc. HI SIMONS, a 
Chicagoan, has contributed criticism to the Southern Review and other 
periodicals. He has been published here as poet but this is his first 
contribution as critic. JOHN HOLMES, of Somerville, Massachusetts, is a 
frequent contributor to magazines and has published a book of poems, 

ddress to the Living. He recently spoke on a short wave broadcast to 
England, on the subject of poetry and the war. He is on the faculty of 
Tufts College. RUTH STEPHAN, a young Chicago writer at present living 
in Westport, Connecticut, has contributed both verse and criticism to 
POETRY. Her poems have also appeared in Harper’s and other periodicals. 
She is the wife of John Stephan, the painter. MARIAN CASTLEMAN has 
been doing graduate work at the University of Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Lot’s Wife, by Max Eastman. Harpers. 

Lament for the Chieftains, by Martha Bacon. Coward McCann 

Time Is Our House, by Louise McNeill. Middlebury College Press, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Salt Marsh, by Anne Marriott. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

The Jervis Bay and Other Poems, by Michael Thwaites. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Motley’s the Only W ear, by Tom H. McNeal. Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. 

Gardens Under Snow, by Goldie Capers Smith. Kaleidograph Press. 

There Is No Night, by David Russell. Kaleidograph Press. 

Tomorrow’s Vintage, by Louise Howell. Bruce Humphries. 

Rising Wind, by Sister Mary Edwardine R.S.M. Bruce Humphries. 

Tendrils, by Elizabeth Pinney Hunt. Dorrance & Co. 

Sand in the Glass, by Richard Leroy Williams. Dorrance & Co. 

Poems and Songs, by Francis R. Hardie. Priv. ptd., Tucson, Ariz. 

Neem Tree, by Bhagirath Mehta. N. M. Thakkar & Co., Bombay, India. 

Dark Windows, by Weston McDaniel. Priv. ptd., San Antonio, Texas. 

Battle Cry of Bataan, by Ralph Bushnell Potts. Fir Tree Pub. Co., Seattle. 

Psalms for a Late Season, by Judson C. Crews, Iconograph Press, New 
Orleans. 

Living Water, by John Sellman. Priv. ptd., Sayville, N. Y. 

these ..., by Meno Lowenstein. Priv. ptd. 


ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE AND A NEW EDITION: 

Poems of This War, ed. by Patricia Ledward and Colin Strang. Macmillan. 

Innocent Merriment, An Anthology of Light Verse, ed. by Franklin P. 
Adams. Whittlesey House. 

The Golden Hind: An Anthology of Elizabethan Prose and Poetry, ed. by 
Roy Lamson and Hallett Smith. W.W. Norton. 

Three Lyric Poets: Byron Herbert Reece, Alice Moser, Tom H. McNeal. 
James A. Decker. 

In Praise of Nuns, ed. by James M. Hayes. E. P. Dutton. 

Sunward I’ve Climbed, by Herman Hagedorn. Macmillan Co. 

= “73 of Browning, ed. by William Hudson Rogers. Ronald Press, 











